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HO POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY [Vol. XXXIII 

The Declining Birth-Rate : Its Causes and Effects. New York, 
E. P. Dutton and Company, 1916. — xiv, 450 pp. 

This volume of 450 pages contains the report of the National 
Birth-Rate Commission, established by the National Council of 
Public Morals, with an abstract of the evidence taken. The inquiry 
was designed to furnish information as to the extent and character, 
the alleged causes and the consequences of the decline of the birth- 
rate in relation to individual and family welfare on the one hand, 
and, on the other hand, in its broader economic and national aspects. 
The personnel of the commission included, among its two-score mem- 
bers, well-known representatives from many different groups, i. e. 
the clergy, statesmen, economists, physicians, statistical experts, re- 
search men, teachers and welfare workers. Dr. Newsholme, prin- 
cipal medical officer of the Local Government Board, and Dr. Stev- 
enson, superintendent of statistics of the General Register Office, 
brought the available statistical data to aid the inquiry. The com- 
mission and its four sub-committees, one of which was composed of 
prominent women, spent two and one-half years in their work. 
Many witnesses were called and some supplemental inquiries were 
undertaken. About one-fifth of the volume contains the report and 
the bibliography, under five section heads as follows : ( 1 ) Statistical 
evidence, (2) economic and social aspects, (3) housing aspects, (4) 
medical aspects, ( 5 ) moral and religious aspects. 

The conclusions, regarded as established by the statistical evi- 
dence, reveal nothing of importance that had not been stated by the 
statistical experts in previous publications, i. e. the amount of the de- 
cline ; the fact that it is not to any great extent due to change in the 
marriage rate or to postponement of marriage ; the unequal distribu- 
tion of the decline among various social classes and in different parts 
of the country ; the fact that higher infant mortality among the less 
prosperous classes does not offset their high birth-rate, as compared 
with the wealthier classes. Existing scanty data and supplemental 
inquiries undertaken by the commission led to the conclusion, on 
very meager evidence, that there was good reason to think that 
illegal induction of abortion frequently occurs among the industrial 
population, in addition to other means of limitation. But no statis- 
tical evidence existed which would make possible a judgment of the 
magnitude of this factor of criminal abortion. Upon very meager 
evidence also it was stated that there is no reason to believe that 
higher education of women has any important effect in diminishing 
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their physiological aptitude to bear children. The national statistics 
do not throw direct light upon this question of the effect of educa- 
tion. No definite statistical conclusion as to the effect of religious 
profession was felt to be justified because of complications with 
racial and social differences. No trustworthy statistics were avail- 
able to show the effect of the spread of venereal disease upon the 
decline of the birth-rate. It is an important service to bring together 
existing statistical data and present their analysis in one place, but 
this section of the report is lacking in proper footnotes and explana- 
tion of sources. 

On the economic and social aspects the report confesses that the 
evidence is scanty. The conclusion is reached that for a country 
with world-wide commercial intercourse like Great Britain, the law 
of Malthus, that population tends to increase faster than the means 
of subsistence, does not necessarily hold at all. There is nothing 
startling about this statement, but it does prepare the way for a later 
conclusion of a part of the commission that the declining birth-rate 
is a matter of serious national concern and that measures should be 
taken to arrest the decline or even to start the trend upward. This 
supplementary section of the report outlines a dozen concrete meas- 
ures to promote the end desired. It is pointed out that at present 
every rise in the condition of the artisan tends to lower the birth-rate 
of his class. Wherever political or social conditions bring a man 
into a position in which he hopes to rise or fears to fall, the family 
will be restricted. Some witnesses maintained that the declining 
birth-rate had not been injurious to the well-being of the nation. 
The main report of the commission neither affirms nor denies this 
view, but offers the rather colorless statement that, if it seems desir- 
able to check further reduction of the birth-rate, certain social- 
economic changes might well be introduced, as greater security of 
income through social insurance schemes ; measures to increase the 
sense of safety and provision for future, as favoring a freer play of 
the instinct of parenthood ; equalization of the chances for proper 
education and betterment of the standard of living; better housing 
facilities; and the removal of arbitrary restraints. It may be sug- 
gested that the expanding standard of living has been a most power- 
ful factor in the decline of the birth-rate, and that the measures pro- 
posed are likely to equalize the birth-rate as between different classes, 
to some extent, but not to arrest the general decline. 

The eugenic question was not considered in detail, since the 
science of heredity is still in its infancy. However, the report con- 
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eludes that the birth-rate of Great Britain has been strongly selec- 
tive and that the physical and mental inferiority of the most fertile 
social strata is indisputable. Further, the greater part of this class 
inferiority is probably due to bad environment, and the commission 
deprecates the tendency to identify " the economic elite with the 
psycho-physical elite." While the inheritance of physical and men- 
tal characters is not denied by the report, yet, in the opinion of the 
commission, the broad class distinctions cannot be accounted for on 
the hypothesis of germinal variations, and environment often pre- 
vents the utilization of natural talents. 

The evidence on housing as a factor was limited to London, but 
conditions there were considered typical of large urban districts. 
Housing difficulties evidently tend to lower the birth-rate, but no 
solution to this problem is offered in the main part of the report. 

Concerning artificial means of limiting births, both evidence and 
discussion are unsatisfactory. Venereal diseases are asserted to be an 
important cause of lowered birth-rate, but, since a royal commission 
had been appointed to investigate this subject, no conclusions or rec- 
ommendations are offered. The clerical witnesses before the com- 
mission were practically unanimous in opposition, on moral and re- 
ligious grounds, to the practice of abortion and also to the use of 
mechanical and chemical means of preventing conception. There was 
less unanimity in reference to other methods of restricting the 
family. Adherence to the traditional attitude of religious bodies 
and to well-worn ethical formulas prevented a broad and intelligent 
discussion of the whole problem of voluntary limitation of the size 
of the family. The commission was careful to state the various 
views held and to present no conclusions on the problems involved. 

Twenty-four members, about one-half, felt that more was ex- 
pected of them in weighing evidence and offering conclusions than 
the main report presented. In their minds, two fundamental ques- 
tions demanded answer: (1) Is the decline of the birth-rate regret- 
table? (2) If so, is it preventable, and how? They proceed to 
answer both of these questions in the affirmative and to outline meas- 
ures to produce the desired change. They maintain that the decline 
is not eugenic, but that, on the contrary, restriction prevails most in 
the classes in which conditions of family life are most favorable. 
This gravitates against quality of population. Inequality of oppor- 
tunity and also of capacity are produced both before and after birth 
by difference of environment surrounding the child. They favor 
such voluntary restriction as the health of the child, the welfare of 
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the family as a whole, and the moral duties of parents toward their 
children require. They advocate measures to bring about an in- 
crease of births so far as is consistent with improvement in the 
quality of the population. 

They maintain that Britain must regard her falling birth-rate with 
gravest concern on national grounds, must take such practical steps 
as may be within her power to arrest the decline, and if possible 
must restore the rate to a higher figure. They are careful to disclaim 
any desire for imperial domination, for commercial exploitation, or 
for military subjugation of other races. Among the practical meas- 
ures advocated they suggest the minimum wage, better educational 
facilities, state bonuses and scholarships to aid in the education of 
the children of large families, suitable housing at moderate rents, 
improved land tenure and agricultural methods, promotion of an in- 
telligent public opinion, a better religious and moral leadership in 
these matters, and infant welfare work. 

The bibliography is very incomplete and there are no critical val- 
uations of the sources which are presented. On the whole, the report 
does not fulfil the expectations aroused by the article published in 
the London Times of October 31, 1913. at the beginning of the in- 
quiry, setting forth the scope of the work to be done. 

R. E. Chaddock. 

The Trade Union Woman. By Alice Henry. New York, 
D. Appleton and Company, 1915. — xxiv, 314 pp. 

Women in Modern Industry. By B. L. HUTCHINS. London, 
G. Bell and Sons, Limited, 1915. — xix, 315 pp. 

Miss Henry has brought together for the first time the material for 
a serviceable handbook of trade unionism among women. The first 
chapters give a brief historical sketch of women's unions, followed by 
an account of the great strikes in the garment trades in 1909 and 
1910, and by a discussion of special difficulties in the organization of 
women. Then the author wanders farther afield to consider prob- 
lems of vocational training, " The Working Woman and Marriage," 
and " The Working Woman and the Vote," closing with a chapter 
on " Trade- Union Ideals and Policies." 

The contents are well arranged and clearly presented. Although 
writing from the standpoint of an enthusiastic partisan, Miss Henry 
lacks neither discrimination nor perspective in the treatment of her 



